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THE WELLNESS SYNDROME 



Higher morals 
in a fit body? 


An unhealthy obsession with health and happiness is 
spreading like an epidemic in todays society Perhaps our 
extreme exercise and efforts to fulfil ourselves and our need 
for happiness are in fact making us sick? SBS researchers Janet 
Johansson and Carl Cederstrom have studied aspects of this 
phenomenon and argue thatthe extremefocus on individual 
health we see today has wider implications for society. 
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If being 
unhealthy 
is seen as a 
moral flaw, 
we can start 
demonising 
the working 
class. 


‘ITS ALL ABOUT ME/ According to Carl Cederstrom, 
Assistant Professor at SBS, the obsession with health we 
are witnessing today has its roots in the self-help move¬ 
ment of the 1960s and 70s, which promoted an attitude 
of individualism and taking charge of your own life. 
However, Carl claims that today’s narcissism is different 
because it has become compulsory. 

“Today the norm is to be happy and healthy and it is 
each individual’s responsibility to live up to this ideal. If 
you fail, it is considered your own fault.” 

Too easy to blame bad moral 

In other words, the pressure is to be fit and healthy all 
the time. As responsibility is placed on the individual, 
being sick or unfit is seen as evidence of moral deficiency 
and laziness. In his latest book, The Wellness Syndrome, 
Carl and co-author Andre Spicer critically investigate 
the ideology of health and happiness and question the 



assumptions made regarding the moral standards of 
those who are excluded, willingly or unwillingly, from 
this new phenomenon. They see many problems in 
linking physical fitness with high moral standards. This 
type of judgmental attitude can exacerbate divisions 
in society and simplify existing structural and socioe¬ 
conomic problems that also play a part. To blame the 
individual is to shift responsibility from society and the 
government in power. 

Carl refers to statistics on life expectancy that show 
a 30-year difference between the poorest and the wealt¬ 
hiest regions in the UK and says: “If being unhealthy is 
seen as a moral flaw, we can start demonising the wor¬ 
king class.” Carl also points to other problems of exces¬ 
sive individualisation where you are seen as responsible 
for every detail of how your life turns out. 

“Say for example that you are made redundant. 
Instead of blaming the financial crisis (and perhaps tho¬ 
se responsible for it) you are encouraged to think about 
what YOU could have done differently,” Carl says. 

Monitoring and control 

An increasing number of governments and businesses 
are also starting to pay more attention to the health and 
fitness of their populations and employees. Studies have 
shown a correlation between regular exercise and better 
health, and being sick translates into a cost for both 
the employer and health system. While some organisa¬ 
tions offer encouragement to exercise through wellness 
programmes, like free gym membership, weight loss 
advice, and the opportunity to pop out for a run during 
working hours, others apply a more invasive method 
where employees are monitored and more or less press¬ 
ured to stay fit. Carl gives a few examples. For instance, 
companies that do not just ban smoking on their premises 
but smokers all together, or Chicago teachers who are 
required to share biometric data on body weight, what 
they eat and so on. If they refuse, they get fined. This type 
of data collection is a growing trend and means that the 
employer equips staff with wearable technologies, with 
sensors that collect data on sleeping patterns, moods, 
heart rate, etc. Data are then shared with the manage¬ 
ment, who are able to identify which teams are more 
productive and see how it correlates with personal habits. 

In her master’s thesis titled “Leading beyond the 
body and mind”, Janet Johansson, PhD candidate at 
SBS, researched how managerial attitudes towards 
control and monitoring are expressed by CEOs and 
top managers who are actively promoting health and 
wellness values at workplaces. 

“Obvious disciplinary discourses are conveyed when 
these CEOs and top managers actively promote healthy 
lifestyles. This indicates the leadership’s role in the 
re-production of this general belief in good health and 
an active lifestyle both at work and in society. ” > 
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Carl Cederstrom 
works as Assistant 
Professor at SBS 
and is one of the 
authors behind the 
book "the Wellness 
Syndrome”. 

Janet Johansson 
will defend her 
PhDthesis in 2015. 


> The look of success and leadership 

Our working life and the choices we make regarding 
our private life are closely associated with each other. 
Nowadays, the quality of managers is not only judged 
by their performance at work, but they are also evalu¬ 
ated on how they lead their lives outside work. For her 
PhD thesis, Janet is focusing on identity construction 
at the individual level of CEOs and top managers in 
Sweden who are sport enthusiasts. She has interviewed 
24 CEOs, executives and company owners to find 
out how leaders strive to construct an ideal leadership 
identity through actively engaging in sports activities 
and presenting an appearance of physical fitness. Her 
findings show that the common belief among the 
health-oriented leaders is that an active lifestyle enables 
them to present themselves as tenacious, productive, 
efficient and self-disciplined. Like Carl’s research, 
Janet’s study also reveals a strong perception that exer¬ 
cise is often considered an indication of good personal 
qualities. 

In addition to indicating the qualities desired in 
managers in a business organisation, developing and 
maintaining a fit and healthy body image is also an 
indication of social status. 

“One of the CEOs in my research believes that 
there are new social elites emerging among those who 
occupy the top positions and who present a “lean and 
mean” body image of themselves.” 

This body ideal among top managers may change 
our view of a successful person. 

“If the idea of a successful business man was often 
presented in the past by the image of a corpulent 
man behind a desk - cigar in one hand and a glass of 
whisky in the other - today’s body ideal offers us an 
image of a fit marathon runner who is active in sports 
that require endurance,” Janet continues. She also 
points to the fact that influencing employees to adopt 
healthy lifestyles is increasingly seen as an integral part 
of leadership. 


Exclusion and backlash 

Janet’s research also shows that in some workplaces 
where the CEO or top manager is actively promoting 
a healthy lifestyle, those employees who do not totally 
embrace this idea or do not commit to active physical 
exercise tend to be viewed as deviant and can experien¬ 
ce a feeling of exclusion. 

By making efforts to become healthy and athletic 
leaders, CEOs and top managers may also affect their 
personal values in recruitment and promotion proces¬ 
ses. Janet has encountered one company CEO who 
stresses the importance of recruiting a young and phy¬ 
sically fit workforce, and a few others who express 
their concerns about recruiting overweight employees 
or those who showed obvious signs of health issues. 


She has also observed that in workplaces where the 
leader is sporty and athletic, discussions about physical 
exercise, competitions and even injuries related to sport 
activities are more welcome, whereas people tend to 
avoid talking about stress related insomnia, headaches 
and other occupational injuries. 

Previous research shows that excessive emphasis on 
physical health may lead to increased levels of stress 
among employees. Based on these findings, both Janet 
and Carl share a concern about employees’ factual 
well-being in this type of health promoting workplace. 
Carl also questions the more general wellness syndrome 
in society and notes that thinking too much about health 
and happiness can backfire. 

“An obsession with individual wellness actually ma¬ 
kes people more anxious, depressed and ultimately un¬ 
healthy. People are under pressure to keep up an appea¬ 
rance of being upbeat and happy - even when they are 
not,” Carl explains and refers to recent research which 
shows that attempts to put yourself in a positive mindset 
by chanting happy slogans often has the opposite effect 
- making you feel worse. He also warns that placing an 
unhealthy amount of attention on our physical wellbeing 
and habits can lead to new forms of discrimination. 

A narcissistic wellness obsession can also make us 
withdraw into ourselves and disengage with the outside 
world. According to Carl it is also possible that the 
correlation works the other way- that the situation in the 
outside world makes us focus on ourselves. 

“When people no longer believe in political transfor¬ 
mation, an appealing alternative is individual trans¬ 
formation. When the world cannot be changed for the 
better, we put all our energies into improving ourselves.” 

Providing an alternative view 

With her upcoming PhD thesis, Janet wants to deliver an 
alternative understanding about the popular notion of a 
healthy and sporty lifestyle. 

“I would like people to engage in more reflective 
thinking about leadership, health values, and hopefully 
about other popularly accepted notions in society in 
general,” Janet says and stresses her interest in knowing 
more about how female managers experience the gene¬ 
rally masculine values that are embedded in the sporty 
lifestyle. She also hopes to continue her research and 
shed some light on the experience of those who do not fit 
in with this type of active lifestyle. 

And according to Carl, a first step out of the obses¬ 
sion is to stop thinking of morality as connected to our 
bodies. 

“You can be a good person without being healthy 
and super fit. Perhaps we should stop being too anxious 
about our own private domain of wellness and start 
worrying about the political and social world which lie 
outside of ourselves. ■ 
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healthy and super fit. 
Perhaps we should 
stop being too anxious 
about our own private 
domain of wellness 
and start worrying 
about the political and 
social world which lie 
outside of ourselves. 
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Emission cuts possible 
when risks are shared 


Transport is responsible for around a quarter of the EUs greenhouse gas 
emissions, making itthe second largest greenhouse gas emitting sector*. 
Fredrik Eng Larsson wants this to change and is doing research on how 
investments in fuel-efficient transportation can be encouraged by risk 
sharing. His research gives us hope that the environmental goals for the 
transport sector can be reached. 

* EU Commission March 2015 


EUROPE’S TRANSPORT INDUSTRY has 

to cut its carbon emissions by 60 per cent by 
2050, according to goals set by the European 
Union. To comply with this objective trans¬ 
port companies need to invest in new, more 
fuel-efficient vehicles or transport modes. 

Vehicles fuelled by biogas or electricity 
are viable alternatives that can lower emis¬ 
sions in cities, but intermodal systems are 
often proposed as the most promising solu¬ 
tion for long distance freight transport. An 
intermodal chain of transport uses different 
transport modes in conjunction. 

“These come with higher fuel efficiency, 
which in the longer term may reduce total 
fuel costs. However, the investment involves 
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There is a natural 
inertia in implementing 
new technologies and 
a lot of psychology is 
involved when changes 
are to be made. 

a relatively large economic risk for the 
transport companies, which may jeopardise 
the profitability that is essential in a sector 
where margins are about two per cent”, 
says Fredrik Eng Larsson, researcher and 
Assistant Professor in Operations Manage¬ 
ment at SBS. 

A typical intermodal chain can inclu¬ 
de a short journey by road, followed by a 
long- distance train haul and another short 
delivery by road to the final destination. It 
can also include oversea shipments. Total 
carbon emissions from such transport will be 
reduced considerably compared to only using 
road. Investments for a logistics company in 
these cases may include buying rolling stock, 
paying slot-fees for using the railways, and 
investing in new trailers that can be used on 
both trains and roads. It may also include 
investments in trucks fuelled by biogas. Ad¬ 
ditional spending on organisation, manage¬ 
ment, and training may also be necessary to 
make full use of the new technology. 

Risky business 

However, the main obstacle to environme¬ 
ntal investments is not a lack of technology. 
Fredrik’s research shows that major barriers 
can instead be found in the contracts 
between transport companies and the ow¬ 
ners of goods. These contracts are drawn up 
in a way that normally places the entire risk 
involved in this type of investment on the 
transport provider alone. 

“The return on an environmental in¬ 
vestment is long-term and cannot always be 
achieved under the duration of single con¬ 
tracts. It can be difficult to know whether 
or not you will get a return at all, and if so 
how long it will take”, says Fredrik. 

He goes on to stress other uncertain¬ 
ties, such as demand, fuel prices, political 
decisions and the effectiveness of new tech¬ 
nology. These are all factors that can deter 
transport companies from making expensive 
investments, even if they can see that costs 
will be reduced in the long run. To sum up, 


for the transport companies the cost of 
environmental investments are usually too 
high in relation to the chances of making 
any profit from them in the end. 

From the goods’ owner’s perspective, 
transport services are abundant, cheap 
and available. The rule of thumb says that 
purchases should be made without risk 
for the buyer. The goods’ owners use their 
power and procure transport through 
bidding processes in which they settle for 
the transport company offering the lowest 
price. Environmental concerns rarely affect 
these decisions. The agreements are usually 
drawn up as frame agreements with app¬ 
roximate volumes over a year. 

Benefits of shared risks 

Fredrik’s research has shown that both the 
seller and buyer of transport services can 
gain economically in a more long-term per¬ 
spective when they share the risks involved. 
Fredrik has researched both the risks that 
transport companies face, and the effects 
of contracts which allocate some of those 
risks to the owners of goods. 

“Sharing costs and risks can be or¬ 
ganised in several ways. Owners can pay 
for a fixed capacity or sign longer-term 
contracts. Another option is to compensate 
the transport company for changes in fuel 
prices. This would make it easier to estima¬ 
te the payback period.” 

So what could motivate the owners of 
goods into paying more? Fredrik answers 
that according to his results, properly 
organised risk allocation not only distri¬ 
butes the risk, but also reduces it. This is 
because some risk is handed over to the 
side which has the best information - the 
owners - who know their customers’ 
demands. This in turn leads to more 
efficient decisions on how and when to 
move the goods. The efficiency gains can 
lead to a reduction in costs. Fredrik gives 
an example. 

“A manufacturer may have informa¬ 
tion about the orders for next week or the 
following month which is not normally 
shared with the transport provider. Rus¬ 
hing or delaying deliveries does not trans¬ 
late into higher transportation costs, which 
can lead to unstructured transport patterns 
arranged at short notice. In consequence 
the transport company must ensure it has 
sufficient capacity without knowing the 
exact demands, and this uncertainty leads 
to additional costs. If, on the other hand, 


the goods’ owner pays for a base capacity, 
decisions on transport capacity will be 
demand-informed, which lowers costs. In 
the end this reduced expenditure will also 
benefit the goods’ owner’s. 

In his PhD thesis, Fredrik studied eight 
transport agreements, of which two alloca¬ 
ted risk to the owners. He points out that 
the results show that sharing risk is not the 
best solution for all types of products. 

“The cost of transport for cell phones 
is only around two per cent of their value 
and it is not worth the trouble to share the 
risk for such items. But for commodities 
with lower value, both owner and transport 
company can reduce their costs.” 

More knowledge for change 

Fredrik communicates his findings to the 
industry in various ways, trying to make 
them aware of the profits to be made 
through cost and risk sharing as well as the 
environmental benefits. But Fredrik points 
out that this is not always an easy task and 
that other more “human” factors someti¬ 
mes stand in the way of investing in greener 
technology. 

“There is a natural inertia in implemen¬ 
ting new technologies and a lot of psycho¬ 
logy is involved when changes are to be 
made,” Fredrik concludes. 

He is continuing his research, however, 
and believes that we will see changes in a 
few years. Until then there is a lot more to 
study. 

“We need to know more about how 
contracts can be designed to promote emis¬ 
sion cuts, and go further into the subject of 
risk allocation. It is important to investigate 
how increasing customer demands for fuel 
efficiency can be implemented at every level 
of the supply chain.” ■ 
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Imagineering Chinese mega-cities 


Sixty-five years ago, New York and Tokyo were the worlds only so-called “mega-cities” - metropolitan 
areas with more than 10 million inhabitants. Today, there are 28 mega-cities in the world according 
to the UN definition, and China alone has six. Emma Bjorner investigates the images put forward in 
the branding of Chinese mega-cities and hasfound that visions and images about a desired future 
city actually act as drivers of change. She calls this Imagineering'. 



With increased economic, 
political and cultural power 
in Chinese mega-cities, 
other cities around the 
world will be increasingly 
influenced by Chinese cities. 
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I * NEW YORK, Be Berlin, Stockholm the 
Capital of Scandinavia... do these slogans 
sound familiar? As our world has become 
increasingly urbanised and globalised, cities 
today have to compete against each other 
in order to secure visitors, capital invest¬ 
ments, business, and talent. Now more 
than ever, it is vital for cities to create a 
favourable outward image, and as a result, 
an increasing number of cities engage in 
city branding practices. 

Having lived in two Chinese mega-cities, 
Guangzhou and Shanghai, PhD candidate 
Emma Bjorner decided to combine her 
greatest interests - China, urbanisation, and 
communication - in her thesis project at 
SBS. In her research she wants to find out 
how Chinese mega-cities are strategically 
branded in China and the world. 

City branding in a Chinese context 

Events such as the Beijing Olympics 2008 
and the Shanghai World Expo 2010 have 
served as triggers for city- and nation 
branding efforts within China. The cities 
in Emma’s study - Beijing, Shanghai, 
Shenzhen, Chengdu and Chongqing - are 
all attempting to establish their own unique 
city brand. 

Beijing desires to be a ‘World City with 
Chinese Characteristics’, and aspires to 
become a centre for global innovation. 

Since President Xi took office, the city is 
also focusing on the ‘Chinese dream’, and 
communication is steered towards telling 
stories and dreams from the Chinese popu¬ 
lation. Shanghai, on the other hand, aims to 
become a ‘Global City’ by 2050 - focusing 
not only on finance and economy - but 
also on culture, the environment and social 
dimensions. 

While there are many similarities 
between city branding in China and in 
other parts of the world, there are some key 
differences. 

“The differences are partly attributa¬ 
ble to the Chinese context, and China’s 
history, culture, and institutional system 
being different. Historically, it has been a 
strict hierarchical society, which permeates 
city branding to this day. In China, the 
central government is powerful, and city 
leaders are required to follow CCP policies. 
Nevertheless, these leaders also enjoy 
comparative freedom to develop and brand 
their city the way they like, as long as it 
is in line with the overall guidelines of the 
central government.” 


The creation of change 

Typically, the branding activities of the me¬ 
ga-cities in the study are both visionary and 
future oriented, and even serve as active 
and powerful agents of modernisation and 
change. In the branding process the future 
of the city is imagined and desirable images 
of the city are produced and communica¬ 
ted to audiences both inside and outside 
the city, ultimately inducing change. The 
concept that Emma uses to describe this 
phenomenon is ‘imagineering’, including 
the two rather contradictory concepts of 
imagination and engineering. 

Chinese mega-cities are imagined and 
envisioned based on ideas about an ideal 
city future. Images (such as words, pictu¬ 
res, symbols, concepts and ideas) are the 
tools used to take the city into its desired, 
envisioned direction; and this is done in a 
proactive, powerful and engineering-style 
manner. The imagineering process is 
influenced by ideology, power and 
influence from the central government, 
the city government and the city districts, 
and negotiation between these levels. A 
central outcome of city imagineering is the 


creation of change, both in terms of the 
changeable character of city branding in 
Chinese mega-cities, and in terms of the 
change that the imagineering process can 
bring about in the city. 

Chinese mega-cities on the rise 

Emma believes that in the future more 
Chinese mega-cities will gain the status 
of ‘global city’ or ‘world city’ and be 
regarded as important command points 
in the global economy. Cities like these 
are political powerhouses and centres for 
heavyweight national and international 
bodies. In China, Beijing and Shanghai are 
eager to seize these esteemed titles, and 
according to some they have, along with 
Hong Kong, already reached global city 
status. 

“With increased economic, political 
and cultural power in Chinese mega¬ 
cities, other cities around the world will be 
increasingly influenced by Chinese cities. 
This may also come to alter our current 
definitions of world cities and global cities, 
to incorporate more of the characteristics 
represented by cities in China.” ■ 


Emma Bjbrner, PhD student at SBS, combines her greatest interests 
-China, urbanisation, and communication - in herthesis project. 
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Emergent borderlands in the wake 
of commercialised social media 

TEXT CHRISTOFER LAURELL 



Christofer 

Laurell 


Age: 28 

Family: My wife 
Alexandra and our 
little baby girl Elise. 
PhD thesis: 
Commercialising 
social media: a study 
of fashion (blogo) 
spheres. Defended at 
SBS in February 2014. 
Research interests: 
Emergent marketing 
practices in social 
media and their impact 
on marketing strategy. 
Current project: A 
number of studies that 
all take their point of 
departure in analysing 
institutional pressures 
created by the rise of 
social media. 


THE CONTEMPORARY MEDIA landscape has 
changed radically over the past decade. This is the 
result of the emergence of social media, which have 
had a major impact on the structure and organisation 
of the media landscape. Alongside this trend, tradi¬ 
tional boundaries have been challenged and become 
the subject of increasing debate. The distinction 
between private and personal, and between private 
and public, has become increasingly vague. This is 
also the case with the boundary between non-com¬ 
mercial and commercial. As the use of social media 
has increased, more and more companies have asked 
themselves how they can take advantage of this deve¬ 
lopment for commercial purposes. This has led to a 
development that clearly challenges the traditionally 
non-commercial nature of social media. 

With this development as the starting point, the 
aim of the compilation thesis Commercialising soci¬ 
al media was to analyse the process through which 
social media are evolving from their social and 
non-commercial character to being used increa¬ 
singly as a commercial tool. Some of the key issues 
dealt with in the thesis are how commercial values 
related to brands and products are created and 
appropriated in social media, and how consumers 
and commercial actors interact with each other 
through emerging value networks. 

The empirical data consisted primarily of 
interviews with key players in the emerging value 


As the use of social media 
has increased, more and 
more companies have asked 
themselves how they can take 
advantage of this development 
for commercial purposes. 

This has led to a development 
that clearly challenges the 
traditionally non-commercial 
nature of social media. 


network that connects bloggers with brand ow¬ 
ners, in addition to 25,000 blog entries from the 
twenty most influential blogs in Sweden. The thesis 
presents four main explanations for the current 
commercialisation process. 

Creating commercial values 

First, what characterises social media is that com¬ 
mercial values related to brands and products are 
not only created and appropriated by businesses. 

The results show that, due to the public nature of 
social media, the users can also take part in this pro¬ 
cess. This means that consumers can ascribe positive 
attributes to brands and products and thereby help 
strengthen the companies’ own marketing efforts. 
When it comes to appropriating commercial values, 
by capitalising on the created value, the developme¬ 
nt is largely the same. This is because many of the 
market leaders, especially in the blogosphere, have 
come to realise the value that is created through 
their communication channels. 

As this awareness has increased, so have the le¬ 
vels of compensation. Overall, this shows that social 
media not only represent places where commercial 
values are created and appropriated by businesses, 
but also by other stakeholders, such as the custo¬ 
mers themselves. A clear example of this is how 
bloggers partner with online retailers in order to 
increase the sales of products, while also strengthe¬ 
ning the retailers’ brand and market position among 
key customer segments. 

The second result shows that creating and appro¬ 
priating commercial values is an extremely collec¬ 
tive process. User participation is required to give 
legitimacy to a particular place in social media. This 
legitimacy can then be used to convince others of, for 
example, the excellence of a particular brand or the 
innovative features of a product. This is particularly 
evident in the interconnected nature of the blogosphe¬ 
re, where discussions appearing on one blog are often 
picked up by other bloggers in the same network. 

New value networks 

The third result of the thesis shows that influen¬ 
tial users of social media interact with businesses 
both directly and indirectly through an emerging 
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value network. In these value networks, 
advertising agencies, media agencies, 
companies offering technical platforms, 
and the users themselves, all interact with 
each other. The emergence of this value 
network not only means that the users 
can appropriate some of the commerci¬ 
al values they create, but also that the 
companies whose brands and products 
are publicised in various social media 
have found a way to manage previously 
unmanageable market channels. 

Blurred lines 

The fourth and final contribution shows 
that influential users, in spite of their 
commercial success, often present their 


personal brands using non-commercial 
attributes. This is likely due to legitimacy 
in social media being closely related to an 
idea of independence, where non-com¬ 
mercial attributes play an important role. 
This suggests that the personal brands 
of successful and influential users will 
continue to emphasise personal attributes 
rather than descriptions of entrepreneuri¬ 
al success. 

All in all, social media can be said to 
be a dynamic and changing environment, 
where development is largely characte¬ 
rised by the ongoing commercialisation 
process. From the perspective of busi¬ 
nesses, this is a positive development, 
as the previously unmanageable market 


channels are now available and can be 
controlled to a much greater extent. From 
the perspective of consumers and readers, 
however, this is highly problematic, as it 
is clear that the independent position that 
is so often claimed should rather be seen 
as a chimera. ■ 


Influential users of social 
media interact with 
businesses both directly 
and indirectly through an 
emerging value network. 













Zooming in on 
financial markets 


Financial Market Microstructure is a relatively narrow research 
field at SBS, but its prospects are excellent. Unique access to 
data gives the researchers an advantage in empirical research. 
Their work now influences policy makers both nationally and 
internationally. 
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THE FINANCIAL MARKET mi¬ 
crostructure research group at SBS has 
been successful in recent years, both in 
academic publications and in outreach to 
society. This research field has now been 
identified by the Faculty of Social Sciences 
as one in which Stockholm University sees 
a major potential for playing an interna¬ 
tionally leading role in the future. 

One of the group’s researchers is 
Bjorn Hagstromer, Associate Professor in 
Finance. He thinks that one of the reasons 
for the group’s success is the access it 
has to more and better data than other 
researchers. 

“Research in financial market 
microstructure often requires what is 
called proprietary data which is not 
open to the public. We have a unique 
access to proprietary data through a 
collaboration with our local stock market 
NASDAQ OMX Stockholm, and we 
also collaborate with Finansinspektio- 
nen - The Swedish Financial Supervisory 
Authority. Sweden has a tradition of 
transparency which enables use of this 
kind of data. That is a great advantage for 
our group and we do a lot of empirical 
research”, Bjorn says. 

A complex topic 

The financial markets have undergone 
major changes during the last decade. 
Stocks, bonds and other financial instru¬ 
ments are now traded extremely rapidly 
and in many different exchanges. 

“Regulators and policy makers try to 
keep market standards high, but it takes a 
lot of insight to make the right decisions. 
Financial market microstructure is a com¬ 
plex topic and it takes in-depth analysis 
to understand what is actually causing 


The word “microstructure” 
describes the topic well, 
because you have to zoom 
in on the details of how 
markets are organised to 
understand the incentives 
of all participants. 


a certain phenomenon. What may be 
viewed as a problem, might not really be 
one,” Bjorn says. 

The researchers study how financial 
markets are organised, what rules and re¬ 
gulations the participants have to comply 
with, and how changes in the rules for 
the market affect trading. 

“The word “microstructure” describes 
the topic well, because you have to zoom 
in on the details of how markets are 
organised to understand the incentives of 
all participants.” 

Effective financial markets 

Three main concepts - liquidity, efficien¬ 
cy and volatility - determine how well 
financial markets function, how high the 
market quality is. Liquidity describes 
how costly it is to trade, and efficiency 
measures the market’s ability to incor¬ 
porate all available information into the 
prices. The third concept - volatility - is 
the degree of price fluctuations. More 
volatile securities are considered to be 
more risky. 

“We study how regulation, market 
events and the interaction of different 
trading strategies influence these concepts. 
Some investors come to the market to buy 
and hold securities for ten years. Others 
are in the market to make a profit from 
the trading itself, so they may buy in one 
second and sell in the next second.” 

Surprising results for “fast trading” 

As in all industries, operations have be¬ 
come more and more automatic in the fi¬ 
nancial markets. Many trading decisions 
are made automatically by computers on 
the basis of the way participants have 
programmed them to respond to inco¬ 
ming data. This “algorithmic trading” as 
it is called - or fast trading - is studied 
intensively by the group. 

“There was a major debate in Sweden 
in 2011 about fast trading. Traders felt 
that they didn’t understand the markets 
anymore, and proposals were made to 
stop fast trading. My colleagues and I 
felt we should contribute to the debate 
and provide an understanding of what 
was going on in the markets: investigate 
whether fast trading is actually good or 
bad”, Bjorn says. 


We want to have an impact 
on policy and take on the 
topics that are currently 
the most important ones 
for the debate. 

Their findings were not what people 
had expected. 

“Our research shows that markets 
have improved. Fast trading has made 
markets more efficient and less volatile. 
Costs have been cut when exchanges have 
invested in infrastructure to cater to fast 
traders. It is cheaper to trade these days.” 

Investigating server colocation 

In 2014 Bjorn published another research 
paper and it has already been presented at 
many of the leading conferences in finance 
research. Together with three colleagues 
he studied colocation at NASDAQ OMX 
Stockholm, in which traders pay the 
exchange to rent server space in the same 
server room as the market. 

“They do this to be as close to the 
markets as possible, to get information 
faster and react to it quicker, milliseconds 
or microseconds quicker. We have explo¬ 
red who subscribes to colocation services 
and how they benefit from it.” 

Impacts on policy decisions 

The research undertaken by the group att¬ 
racts interest both in the financial industry 
and among regulators. 

“We are close to what actually happens 
and have a good outreach. We present our 
work to regulators at the national and 
European level, and also to investors in 
Sweden and abroad.” 

SBS is now applying for grants to ex¬ 
pand the research group. And its research 
is not limited to fast trading. 

“We want to have an impact on policy 
and take on the topics that are currently 
the most important ones for the debate. 
The financial markets are constantly 
evolving with new technology, new 
regulations and new strategies. All that is 
creating new research opportunities for 
us”, Bjorn says. ■ 








CULTURAL COLLISIONS 


Stockholm Business School 


Cultural collisions that foster 
creativity and innovation 


In the era of globalisation, where local business is becoming increasingly multinational 
and global, the ability to effectively integrate and communicate with different cultures 
has become a defining quality of a good business leader. Tony Fang has done extensive 
research in cross-cultural management and is a leading scholar in reconceptualising 
culture in globalisation. His research shows that, in the long run, cultural differences and 
cultural collisions actually benefit both organisations and society at large. 



YIN YANG IS an ancient Chinese philo¬ 
sophy which offers a holistic, dynamic and 
paradoxical world view, which Tony Fang, 
Professor of Business Administration, uses 
to theorize the new concept of culture in 
globalisation. He is critical of the traditional 
cultural paradigm, which he argues has bru¬ 
tally ignored each culture’s learning capacity 
in the era of globalisation and Internet, and 
therefore fails to explain the dynamic and 
paradoxical nature of cultural manifesta¬ 
tions over time. 

Collisions benefit innovation 

Although there are differences between 
most cultures and therefore also leadership 
styles, Tony does not think this has to be 
a problem. Although a lack of understan¬ 
ding for one another can cause short-term 
discomfort, Tony argues that in the long run 
businesses and society at large benefit from 
cultural exchanges, cultural interactions, 
and cultural collisions. 


“Recent research shows that this leads to 
more innovative organisations and societies 
in the long-run”, Tony says and explains 
that his own findings show that actively 
seeking to work in culturally diverse settings 
fosters creativity and boosts innovation - 
particularly in emerging markets like China. 

A new concept of culture in globalisation 

Tony is currently conducting research on 
cross-cultural management in globalisation 
by introducing a Yin Yang perspective on 
culture. 

“I conceptualize culture as a unique 
dynamic portfolio of self-selected globally 
available value orientations as a consequen¬ 
ce of that culture’s all-dimensional learning 
over time”, Tony says and highlights three 
key words in this definition: self-selection, 
learning, and time. 

Through his research, Tony shows that in 
the age of globalisation culture is no longer 
just a synonym of tradition, but is becoming 


increasingly a self-selection of values and 
behaviour available in the ocean of human 
culture. 

“In this perspective cultural identity is 
a matter of value portfolios self-selected 
by people at national, regional, organisa¬ 
tional, and personal levels depending on 
situation, context and time”, Tony says 
and points out that this view stands in 
sharp contrast with the traditional cultural 
theories of a constant culture with stable 
core values. 

Tony’s advice to business leaders engaged 
in cross-cultural interaction, whether in 
China or somewhere else, is to be sensitive to 
different situations, contexts and times where 
cultures are manifested through diverse and 
even paradoxical value orientations: 

“My approach is to guide managers 
to be sensitive to different contexts and 
to embrace and make use of paradoxes to 
develop new innovative solutions in both 
the marketplace and work-place. ■ 
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MERGER SPECIALISATION 
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Specialisation in M&As 
generate higher returns 


Michael Graham has investigated how using industry specialist advisors during 
mergers and acquisitions can generate higher returns for the acquirer client. 


THROUGHOUT HUMAN HISTORY, 

society has appreciated and celebrated di¬ 
versity as well as the unique traits in people 
that make them more adept at certain tasks 
relative to others. The economic sciences 
have suggested that it is more economical 
for people to spend time doing what they 
do best and trade their outputs for other 
necessities. Given time, the inherent skills 
are enhanced and society at large benefits. 
Today the idea that specialisation enables 
productivity gains is well acknowledged, 
and individuals as well as businesses follow 
this canon. 

A comparative advantage 

In his current research, Associate Professor 
in Finance Michael Graham applies industry 
specialisation to mergers and acquisitions 


(M&As) and examines the effect of industry 
specialist advisors on M&A outcomes for 
acquirer clients. Differentiation by industry 
enables the specialist to gain comparative ad¬ 
vantages and compete on dimensions other 
than price. Indeed, research suggests that it 
fosters the development of core competen¬ 
cies. Drawing on the established theories of 
industry specialisation and organisational 
learning, his research project examines how 
industry specialisation of bidder advisors 
affects acquisition outcomes. Additionally, 
we investigate how industry specialisation 
affects M&A advisory fees. 

“Industry specialisation is inherently 
unobservable, which can prove to be pro¬ 
blematic in any attempt to measure. We use 
an innovative approach adapted from the 
international trade literature, Additive Re¬ 



vealed Comparative Advantage (ARCA) 
index, in an attempt to capture speciali¬ 
sation. ARCA index provides a relative 
measure which allows specialisation levels 
to be comparable across investment banks 
and across industries”, Michael says. 

Specialise for success 

The results suggest that industry specialist 
advisors are able to generate higher returns 
for their acquirer clients as well as charge 
lower fees. 

“This result is relevant for the hundreds 
of business students we put out there who 
want to make a difference in business. By 
specialising, e.g., business consulting, bu¬ 
siness development, etc., society (including 
business clients) gain from their developed 
expertise”, Michael concludes. ■ 








TRYING TO UNDERSTAND CONSUMPTION 



Trying to understand 
consumption 



What is the role of marketing and consumption in 
contemporary society? How are generational effects 
impacting shopping behaviour? Researchers at SB5 
are constantly striving to study and theorise advanced 
marketing knowledge through a holistic approach. > 
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A new generation 
challenges marketers 


Spoiled, ego-centric, demanding and attention seeking-these are some of the characteristics often 
used to describe the generation born in the 1990s. Or do they simply know what they want? Anders 
Parment explains why this generation is different and how it affects their behaviour on the market. 
To attract them, he advises marketers to be innovative and come closer to the consumer group. 


Anders Parment 
works as Assistant 
Professor at SBS, and 
isthe author of the 
book "Generation Y”. 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 16 and 24 are those that 
shape our values when it comes to music, clothing 
and attitudes towards the world. Anders Parment, 
Assistant Professor at SBS, studies individuals born 
in the 1990s, a group that will soon start their wor¬ 
king careers, make money and become influential as 
consumers. 

Anders argues that the 90s generation was 
brought up in a very different world from the 



generations before them. They have used technology 
from early childhood and the Internet and social 
media have become an extended part of their lives. A 
range of ideals and values have been communicated 
to them through popular culture and commercials. 

“Earlier generations met a less commercialised 
world without as much to choose from, whether you 
talked about TV-shows, clothing or schools. The 90s 
generation on the other hand is used to choosing 
between a huge number of alternatives”, Anders says 
and points to the low-cost manufacturing that has 
brought a surplus of products and services to the 
market. 

The 90s generation as consumers 

Anders argues that the vast supply of products and 
services is the major factor that explains why mem¬ 
bers of this generation act differently as consumers. 

“They can be picky because they know that 
they do not have to adapt to companies, employers 
or universities which instead must adapt to them 
because of the vast competition on the free market”, 
Anders says. 

In comparison, the older generations are not used 
to being in the driver’s seat. 

“When someone older goes to the bank to ask for 
a loan, they dress up to make a good impression. A 
young individual would instead think: what can this 
bank do for me? This attitude comes from how they 
grew up and came of age.” 

According to Anders, the 90s generation also acts 
differently when it comes to choosing products or 
services: 

“Younger people ask friends, do research on the 
Internet and are influenced by marketing and social 
symbolism. Their elders, on the other hand, rely 
more on rational arguments and less on image and 
emotion. They also value in-store experience and 
advice and are generally frustrated by too many 
options.” 
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A variety of subcultures 

For the 90s generation, consumption is in¬ 
tegrated with lifestyle and personal image 
building. Image can be expressed through 
what you eat, what restaurants you visit 
and what clothes you wear. 

“For previous generations, having eno¬ 
ugh money meant you bought expensive 
meat, which was high status. Nowadays, 
there are many other options,” says 
Anders and gives a few examples: cooking 
your own food, knowing where the ingre¬ 
dients are produced, the environmental 
impact and so on. 

For the 90s generation building an 
identity is central. Their consumption 
shows who they are as individuals, and in 
a world with many opportunities, a larger 
variety of subcultures has emerged. Anders 
uses the example of today’s hipsters and 
the mods of the 70s. 

“The mods belonged to a group where 
all members used the same attribute. To¬ 
day, the features of a group are much more 
subtle. There is a difference if you are a 
hipster from Sodermalm in Stockholm 
or one living in Hammarbyhojden a few 
kilometres away. If you want to belong, 
you have to know the characteristics of the 
different groups.” 

Marketing to catch the young 

Marketers are traditionally used to people 
consuming in certain patterns that could 
be easily identified. They lived their lives 
in similar ways and less choices were 
available. 

“Today, purchasing patterns are difficult 
to map and follow. It's hard to see how the 
young consumers will behave in the market 
place,” Anders says. 

He explains that the market is more 
fragmented today, and so are preferences 
and values. You can no longer rely on the 
old categories of segmentation by age, 
gender and socio-economic profile - where 
for example young women can be seen 
as a homogenous group or a high income 
couple is expected to live in a wealthy 
area and buy things that suit their status. 
People with high incomes do not necessa¬ 
rily buy expensive cars anymore and they 
can choose to fly with Ryanair, because 
luxury in a conventional sense might not 
be important for them. They might spend 


money on other things instead. Welfare 
and luxury have become individualised 
concepts. Identity creation and a desired 
way of living determines their consump¬ 
tion. 

To meet this challenge, Anders believes 
that marketers have to let go of control 
and be innovative. His advice is to aim 
at becoming market drivers instead of 
market-driven. 

“Look at Apple. Before the iPad, 
consumers could not articulate any 
need for that kind of product. So Apple 
invented something that they believed the 
customers would like.” 

His research shows that companies also 
need to see how their young consumers 
think about experiences and brands and 
become part of the consumption culture. 
They have to get closer to their clients, like 
some successful examples. 

“Take the international success of 
H&M, which quickly began to open 
stores in city centres where only expen¬ 


sive brands were normally located. The 
company offered affordable clothes in 
the city and got access to important 
categories of consumers, even those that 
would not normally buy cheap clothing, 
which in turn gave the brand a posi¬ 
tion within popular culture and fashion 
magazines. To continue attracting young 
consumers, they don’t only offer a spring 
and an autumn collection; they display 
new clothes every week. This fast fashion 
concept creates a constant flow of buyers 
and has succeeded in attracting the young 
generation.” ■ 


Today, purchasing patterns 
are difficult to map and 
follow. It's hard to see how 
the young consumers will 
behave in the market place. 
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Consumer culture 
- we all play a role 


Some of us may think we are not influenced by trends and marketing, butthefact 
is that we are all part of a consumer culture. Researchers at SBS explain how most 
products we buy have a symbolic value. Through consumption we show our identity 
and assets like wealth, knowledge, sophistication and environmental awareness. 
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RESEARCHER SUSANNA MOLANDER holds a 
PhD in marketing and Jacob Ostberg is Sweden’s first 
Professor of Advertising and PR. They are colleagues at 
the Marketing Section at SBS and have deep know¬ 
ledge about what companies do to attract customers. 
Nevertheless, both Susanna and Jacob get tempted by 
market offers. 

“I still sometimes think ‘If I just buy this one thing, 
my life will be so much better’, but I am beginning to 
say no more often. It drives my wife crazy when we 
have been planning to buy something and I suddenly 
say ‘I don’t think this will have any significant impact 
on our lives’”, Jacob says with a laugh. 

Susanna’s and Jacob’s research field is called consu¬ 
mer culture and takes a broader view compared to 
traditional consumer research. Susanna explains: 

“In traditional consumer research it is assumed that 
consumers have a certain need, and that companies try 
to supply things to meet that need. We argue that there 
are no predefined needs, but needs - or wants - are cre¬ 
ated by the market and defined by the market. And the 
market is not only made up of companies and consu¬ 
mers, but the media, popular culture, governmental 
legislation, institutions and so forth also play important 
parts. We study how all of these different entities are 
involved in creating consumer culture”, she says. 

Miserable customers wanted 

A truism in business is that companies want happy 
customers, but according to Jacob this is not true: 

“Of course companies want us to feel good when 
we have bought something, but on an aggregate level 
they don’t want customers to be happy in the sense that 
we are satisfied with life as it is. On the contrary, they 
want us to be miserable and feel that we are not living 
up to our true potential. And then - out of the kindness 
of their hearts - they offer to help us build a better life 
for ourselves. So marketing pretends to be about glitz 
and glamour and all the good stuff you can get, but 
it’s really all about getting us to experience misery and 
create a need.” 

Jacob says he loves to talk about the Swedish furni¬ 
ture company IKEA: 

“When they have a new storage solution they tell 
us they are going to take care of the clutter in our 
bedrooms and in the entrance of our houses. They have 
identified a ‘problem’ - shoes everywhere and a mess 
that makes you angry every time you walk through 
your own front door - and they provide the solution. If 
you don’t buy their product you are in effect choosing 
misery”, Jacob says. 

The Stockholm Syndrome 

Rather than being critical of companies that use this 
strategy, consumers are grateful for their “help”. 


“Lately I have been using The Stockholm Syndrome 
as a metaphor for this behaviour. We - the consumers 

- are held hostage by market forces. But rather than 
acknowledge that they are making us feel worthless, 
we praise the market for selling the solutions to make 
us happy again - ‘Thank you, IKEA! You are going 
to make my life so much better!’ We are totally taking 
sides with our captors”, Jacob says. 

One theory within consumer culture research 
argues that people have a need to long for so¬ 
mething, like better times or the good old days, and 
that we have a hard time dealing with the present. 
Consumption can then help us displace ourselves 
from the present and let us focus on something we 
are hoping for. 

“It’s an endless pursuit though. We replace so¬ 
mething - like a piece of furniture or some clothing 

- for something nicer, but this makes other things in 
our house or wardrobe look shabby in comparison 
and the need to buy more continues. This endless 
chase has become an overarching life philosophy”, 
Jacob adds. 

Products have a symbolic value 

One important reason to consume is to show others 
who you are. A pair of trousers are not only a piece 
of clothing to protect you from the cold, but also have 
a ‘symbolic value’ for the consumer. Susanna says 
her eleven-year-old daughter now desperately wants 
ripped jeans. 

“I am not very interested in a pair of jeans full 
of holes, but for my daughter the symbolic value is 
obviously very high. The jeans stand for knowledge 
among her peers - knowledge of what you should be 
wearing and how to get it”, Susanna says. 

This symbolic value is culturally defined through a 
lot of parameters, like age, gender, class, ethnicity, spe¬ 
cific interests and so on. What constitutes high symbo¬ 
lic value differs between subgroups. A new car or an 
upmarket watch gives evidence of economic capital, 
but an item does not have to be expensive to have a 
high symbolic value. A cup of coffee can be enough, if 
the circumstances are right. Susanna explains: 

“When Starbucks opened in the US in the eighties 
the middle class wanted to show that they were 
sophisticated enough and cosmopolitan enough to 
appreciate good coffee. ‘Well, I’ve been to Europe, I 
know what good coffee should taste like...’.” 

Recently Starbucks has opened its first coffee shops 
in Sweden, but Swedes who are into coffee are not 
very impressed. The time and the place are different. 

“The right thing now would be to go to a small in¬ 
dependent coffee shop in Stockholm where they roast 
their own coffee, ‘picked by a happy contented farmer 
in Nicaragua’”, Jacob says. > 


Of course 
companies 
want us to 
feel good 
when we 
have bought 
something, 
but on an 
aggregate 
level they 
don’t want 
customers 
to be happy 
in the sense 
that we are 
satisfied 
with life as 
it is. 
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I still sometimes think ‘If I just 
buy this one thing, my life will 
be so much better, but I am 
beginning to say no more often. 


Looking for authenticity 

Jacob and Susanna are interested in how companies 
try to create and sustain a feeling of authenticity to 
increase the symbolic value of their products. Susanna 
explains: 

“Consumers like to feel that products are authen¬ 
tic - ‘the real thing’. Authenticity is often defined in 
opposition to commercialism, and authentic products 
are not those pushed upon us. Instead we just happen 
to notice that our peers and people we look up to use 
them. In the example with the coffee shops, the small 
independent hard working coffee shop owner is up 
against the powerful market force - Starbucks. The 
small shop feels authentic because the owner is not 
in it for the money, but for the love of coffee, and his 
mission is to share that love with us.” 

Susanna says Apple is another example. Apple has 
been marketing itself against the bigger corporations 
as the small authentic player for a long time. But since 
Apple is not a small player anymore they need to find 
another strategy, and then other players can play the 
role of the rebel against the system. 

Susanna and Jacob are currently studying a similar 
case together. 

“We are working on a Swedish fashion brand 
whose image is that they are resisting the mainstream 
market and who claim to be different. Initially they 
were small scale and run by a bunch of friends, but 
now they are really successful. How do you sustain 
that feeling of authenticity when you achieve main¬ 
stream success? For us this is a really interesting story 
to look into”, Jacob says. 

Eco friendly is a way to sell more 

Today global warming is discussed frequently and 
more people have become concerned about the 
environment. However, Jacob does not think this 
hampers consumption. 

“Perhaps we can identify some post-materialistic 
tendencies, like searching for other values, but on a 
larger scale consumption is increasing. And ‘Save the 
planet’ is actually a great trend for companies. They 
develop an eco-collection and sell even more. We will 
still shop but feel a little bit better carrying home a 
brown paper bag instead of a pink plastic bag. It’s all 
being taken over by the market”, he says. 


Of course, some people believe they are too smart 
to be fooled by the market, but most of them are still 
affected in their choices. One example Jacob gives are 
the ‘hipsters’ in Stockholm: 

“They are all eating the same sauerkraut and wea¬ 
ring the same shoes from a small American shoema¬ 
ker. Just by coincidence, they all resist the market 
forces in exactly the same way,” Jacob says with a 
broad smile. 

If we are serious about reducing our consumption 
he has an idea of what is needed: 

“I think people need to get a basic understanding 
of the dynamics within consumer culture in order to 
understand the games we are involved in. Talking 
about how advertising influences us is actually part of 
the Swedish school curriculum for younger kids, but 
we can do more. We are bombarded by thousands 
of different messages every day, but we don’t see 
much discussion about it. If there is going to be a real 
change, cultural critics need to start taking consumer 
culture seriously.” ■ 


Professor Jakob 
Ostberg heads the 
Marketing Section 
at SBS, and Susanna 
Molander works as 
Assistant Professor. 
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Challenging gender norms at work 


Gender norms and stereotypes are present all around us, and we are affected by them in many 
ways, consciously and unconsciously. However, these norms and stereotypes are also in constant 
transformation, and they are both challenged and reinforced by our behaviour. A recent study by 
SBS Professor Torkild Thanem and Dr Louise Wallenberg from the Centre for Fashion Studies draws 
attention to how male-to-female transvestites challenge gender stereotypes in the workplace. 


WHILE A COMMON conception is that 
transvestites seek to pass as women and 
thereby copy and reinforce gender stere¬ 
otypes, the transvestites in Torkild and 
Louise’s study regarded passing irrelevant. 
Instead, they tended to combine feminine 
and masculine attributes and practices - 
e.g. by using make-up and feminine clothes 
but retaining their masculine voice. Torkild 
argues: 

“As the transvestites in our study 
expressed masculine as well as feminine 
forms of embodiment, they made their 
transvestism more rather than less visible, 


undermined gender stereotypes, and more 
obviously challenged dominant forms of 
gender and identity than suggested by pre¬ 
vious research. This leads us to conclude 
that transvestites do not simply do gender, 
or overdo gender, but that they challenge 
dominant gender norms by underdoing 
gender. ” 

Positive experiences from 'coming out' 

The study also investigated transvestites’ 
experiences of ‘coming out’ at work. Whe¬ 
reas many transvestites are not out at work 
for fear of negative consequences, Torkild 


and Louise found that their participants 
had generally positive experiences from 
coming out at work. 

“Although some of our participants 
did report negative reactions from certain 
colleagues, positive reactions and encoura¬ 
gement from co-workers were more com¬ 
mon. And even though some felt that their 
transvestism could sometimes attract too 
much attention, one reported that his co¬ 
ming out had helped foster a more tolerant 
and open atmosphere in the organisation, 
as colleagues started to reflect about their 
own prejudices and identities.” ■ 
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Social technology is 
blurring our boundaries 


Social technologies like Facebook, Twitter and Linkedln are changing the way 
we relate to work and blurring the boundaries to our private life. Steffi Siegert, 
PhD student at SBS, can see both pros and cons with this phenomenon and 
encourages employers to develop a "social media policy”. 


MOST OF US have them within easy reach in our 
pocket - social technologies where we give our friends 
updates about our lives and adventures. But it is also 
increasingly common to share information related to 
your job. In her research, Steffi Siegert has classified 
the types of posts we put on these platforms into four 
categories. While the first category of posts is exclusi¬ 
vely related to our private life, the remaining three have 
something to do with work. 

“This posting behaviour includes sharing your 
organisation’s posts about its activities, events and 
campaigns, as well as research and articles from other 
sources, which in some way support the cause of 
the organisation. We also refer to our workplace in 
everyday posts, for example sharing information about 
the content of Friday fika (a traditional Swedish coffee 
with pastry)”. 

An ambassador of the cause 

In her study, Steffi focuses exclusively on idea-driven 
organisations, so called NGOs, a sector where all of the 
employees can be expected to support the general cause 
of the organisation. As a result, an employee’s loyalty 
is often twofold - to the organisation itself and to the 
wider goal it works to enhance. Research shows that 
engaging in this type of work-related behaviour online 
is very common within the industry, but according to 
Steffi it is not exclusive to NGOs. 

“Entrepreneurs would be an example of a typical 
group likely to exploit their own social capital to foster 
the goals of their company”. 

Expectations and encouragement 

From her extensive research, carried out through online 
observations and interviews, Steffi can show that the 
phenomenon is a result of various factors, the most 
important being a direct or indirect encouragement 
from the employer as well as the subtle peer pressure 
of committed colleagues who set an example with their 
own activities online. The results have surprised Steffi: 

“I thought that the capabilities of the technology 
itself are the determining factors for this kind of 
behaviour, but they aren’t. It’s the expectations that 



influence the degree of the employee’s work related 
posts.” 

For the organisation, it is almost always a 
positive thing that employees spread their message 
through personal networks. It helps to create legiti¬ 
macy for its work, and it also contributes to a type 
of employer branding. However, the work-related 
behaviour is often done after working hours and is 
therefore unaccounted for. Using our private tools 
to directly or indirectly promote our employer’s 
message blurs the boundaries between private life 
and working life. 

“In fact, it changes the rules of the game, espe¬ 
cially when it comes to our expected availability. In 
many organisations you are assumed to do this, and 
that adds a new dimension to our work and we have 
to be willing to get engaged through our “private” 
channels”. 

Time for a policy 

Steffi therefore believes it is time to start actively de¬ 
veloping policies around social media to make it clear 
to employees what is expected from the start. Being 
unsure of what you are assumed to do, how much and 
how often, can cause uncertainty. Some individuals in 
an organisation can be active to a degree that co¬ 
workers feel pressured. 

“A policy would set straight what type of informa¬ 
tion you are expected to post, how often and between 
what hours of the day. This would make it clear what 
you sign up for when you apply for the job”. 

Setting up such a policy has risks. Steffi’s research 
has shown that a mismatch between the perceived de¬ 
gree of control and the expectations about availability 
causes the greatest discomfort for the employee. 

“The perceived level of control has proven to be 
the most important factor in determining whether 
the practice is considered as positive or negative by 
individuals. A well-developed policy would in many 
cases limit the pressure. It might be unrealistic to 
expect that one solution fits all. The goal would be 
to create a situation as good as possible for as many 
as possible”. ■ 
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Entrepreneurship 
concerned with more 
than profit 


The concept of entrepreneurship is expanding to include 
aspects such as sustainability, social responsibility and social 
utility. Researchers at Stockholm Business School are curious 
to find out if alternative entrepreneurs are changing the rules 
of business. 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP AND INNO¬ 
VATION are often identified as the most 
important building blocks for economic 
growth and prosperity. However, entrepre¬ 
neurship as we know it today does not have 
quite the same meaning as before, when 
the term referred solely to financial gain. 

In recent years, there has been an extensi¬ 
on of the term, with an emphasis on how 
entrepreneurship can help fight poverty, help 
preserve the cultural heritage, or ease the 
transition to a more environmentally friend¬ 
ly and egalitarian society. 

“The watchwords of the past decade 
have been social, ecological, sustainable 
and cultural entrepreneurship. With the 
emergence of this type of entrepreneurship, 
the term has gone from only including 
economic values to a softer meaning that 
includes social utility”, says Karin Berglund, 
Associate Professor at Stockholm Business 


School and Centre Director of the Stock¬ 
holm School of Entrepreneurship. Together 
with her colleagues Annika Skoglund, 
Birgitta Schwartz and Jessica Lindberg, she 
is working to establish a research area on the 
theme of ”Entrepreneurship and Sustainable 
Development”. Karin Berglund argues that 
entrepreneurship has come to include most 
operations in society. 

Everyone forced to be an entrepreneur 

Karin Berglund points out that we are 
all expected to be entrepreneurs in many 
different areas. It is not a matter of running 
a business, but learning to take individual 
responsibility and being financially rational 
and active as if we’re running a business - 
however, without negatively charged words 
such as “self-interest”, “exploitation” or 
“profit”, with which entrepreneurship is 
often associated. 


W hat we aim to find out 
is how these entrepreneurs 
make ends meet. How do 
they get by financially? Are 
they able to successfully 
combine a social mission 
with market demands? 

“Because of this, we no longer have a 
choice. We are all, to some degree, forced to 
be entrepreneurs. For example, you might be 
employed by an organisation, but you still 
have to raise money to run a project. There 
has been a general shift of responsibility 
from the State to the individual, something 
that is often discussed in terms of neolibe¬ 
ralism or New Public Management”, Karin 
explains. 

“This changes how we act as citizens and 
affects people’s daily lives.” 

This change is one of the things that Ka¬ 
rin and her colleagues want to study. What 
kind of society do we end up with when the 
individual is expected to take responsibility 
for social utility, and what does this social 
utility entail? 

The sharing economy 

One of the group’s research projects focuses 
on the sharing economy, which is considered 
a type of social entrepreneurship. 

“For example, my colleagues and I intend 
to follow ‘Skjutsgruppen’(the lift group), 
which organises carpooling via the Internet. 
The group members enter the details about 
their car travels on a website. Others can 
then log in to see if any journey fits and, if 
so, ride with them. In this way, resources are 
used more efficiently. 

Another social enterprise is Sabina and 
Friends”, continues Karin. Here you can 
create an account and rent new clothes when 
you need them. Karin and her colleagues 
also look at artisan food, with a focus on 
small-scale production and organic farming. 

“What we aim to find out is how these 
entrepreneurs make ends meet. How do 
they get by financially? Are they able to 
successfully combine a social mission with 
market demands? The idea is to follow these 
projects for many years in order to see if 
they are financially sustainable. Are these al¬ 
ternative entrepreneurs capable of changing 
the rules of business? ■ 



Researchers in the Entrepreneurship and Sustainable Development Group. 
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Social entrepreneurship in India 


FOR THE PAST five years, Birgitta 
Schwartz has followed Sandhya Randberg, 
founder of the Fair Trade company Oria, 
who is working to improve the living condi¬ 
tions of textile workers in India through her 
business. The aim of the research has been to 
understand what daily life as a social entre¬ 
preneur is like and gain insight into the chal¬ 
lenges faced by Sandhya as an entrepreneur 
with a greater social commitment. How is 
the ambition to help poor workers reconci¬ 
led with the need to make a living, and what 
are the difficulties of taking an altruistic app¬ 
roach while acting in a business-like manner 
in the profit-driven market? According to 
Birgitta, the social entrepreneur uses diffe¬ 
rent sets of logic in different contexts, and 
being active in the non-profit and the private 
sector at the same time can create complex 
dilemmas and paradoxes. 


One paradox that Birgitta has observed 
in her research is that Sandhya, as a Fair 
Trade entrepreneur, is challenging the pre¬ 
vailing model of profit maximisation, since 
the farmers receive a better price for their 
goods and the downstream workers have 
better working conditions than those on the 
free market. At the same time, she has to be 
business-minded in her sales strategies and 
in negotiations with suppliers who seek to 
maximise their own profit. 

“My conclusion as a researcher is that 
it is a challenge for a social entrepreneur to 
combine the mission to change society with 
the task of running a business. There are 
many requirements that need to be fulfilled, 
and sometimes these requirements collide, 
which affects the entrepreneur’s ability to 
make a living or achieve the vision of a 
better world”, Birgitta explains. 


Increased involvement and influence 

As social issues have become more 
prominent in the public debate, this type 
of problem-solving entrepreneurship 
has emerged as a potentially important 
factor for change. The governments of 
many countries are, for various rea¬ 
sons, unable to maintain essential social 
functions, and it has become increasingly 
common for non-profit organisations 
and entrepreneurs to fill these gaps. This 
also gives them a great deal of influence, 
in the sense that they are able to define 
which methods to use to solve a specific 
problem. According to Birgitta, this is 
not always problem-free. 

“If these methods developed in a 
Western context collide with local cultures 
and norms, they can also have negative 
consequences”, she concludes. ■ 
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Understanding management 
in government agencies 


Management practices in the public sector generate great interest both among scholars and politicians. A current 
debate about the effects of New Public Management has spurred the discussion further. Eva Wittbom leads a 
research centre at SB5 that exclusively studies management practices within government agencies, and seeks to 
generate understandingforthe specific challenges thatthese agencies face in a democratic system. 


THE IDEA BEHIND New Public Manage¬ 
ment (NPM) is to make tax-funded opera¬ 
tions more efficient by implementing ma¬ 
nagement concepts from the private sector. 
NPM has had a major impact throughout 
the Western world, and extensive research 
in the field is now available. 

The Academy for Performance Manage¬ 
ment in Central Government (AES), one of 
SBS’s research centres, conducts research on 
management in the public sector. Rese¬ 
arch findings show that management by 
objectives, which, as a result of the NPM 
movement, has been adopted by governme¬ 
nt agencies, has led to professional assess¬ 
ments being at risk of being sidelined in the 
pursuit of measurable results. The require¬ 
ments for measurability are now recognised 
as a problem. Government agencies tend to 
talk more about their measurable achieve¬ 
ments than the effects of their operations. 

AES wants to increase the knowled¬ 
ge about how the internal management 
control systems of government agencies 
function. A fundamental goal is to find 
out how government agencies achieve 


their political objectives within the general 
requirements for democracy, legal certainty, 
and efficiency. 

“Research findings from our studies of 
Swedish government agencies’ management 
practices attract widespread international 
interest due to our special circumstances”, 
says Eva Wittbom, Assistant Professor and 
Director of AES. 

“In Sweden, we have relatively small 
ministries and large agencies. Ministerial 
rule is prohibited, which means that the 
government agencies can act relatively 
independently. Thus, it is very interesting to 
study how the agencies choose to put politi¬ 
cal objectives into practice. We study, from 
many different perspectives, the processes 
for how the agencies take responsibility for 
delivering social utility, how they follow up 
their results, and how they report their goal 
achievement to the government.” 

Research in direct dialogue with 
government agencies 

AES, founded on the initiative of the 
Swedish National Financial Management 


Authority and SBS, comprises researchers 
and practitioners working with manage¬ 
ment issues in government agencies, such 
as the Swedish Transport Administration, 
the Swedish Social Insurance Agency, Sida, 
the Swedish Tax Agency, the Swedish 
Financial Supervisory Authority, and the 
Swedish National Police Board. Research 
is conducted in direct dialogue with the 
agencies and provides an opportunity to 
reflect on complex issues and challenges. 
Every year, AES organises meetings with 
lectures, presentations of research findings 
from various stages, as well as seminars 
and workshops to exchange knowledge 
and experiences. 

“AES is a meeting place for practitioners 
and researchers who are involved in the 
development of management in government 
settings. We work in close collaboration 
with representatives of various government 
agencies. Together, we initiate, create, and 
convey knowledge about operational and 
performance management in central govern¬ 
ment”, says Maria Martensson, Academic 
Director of AES. ■ 
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Islamic banking - an alternative 
banking concept? 


Islamic banks offer banking based on profit-loss sharing instead of interest, and a special 
supervisory board mitigates risk-taking behaviour. Sabur Mollah has compared corporate 
governance systems in Islamic banks with those of conventional banks. His research gives 
interesting new insights and ideas for improvement of both banking systems. 


ISLAMIC BANKS PREDOMINATE in 

Muslim countries, and their market share 
of the global banking market is now 14 
per cent. 

What characterises these banks is the 
fact that they adhere to certain economic 
rules that are part of the Islamic Sharia law. 
Business based on interest is forbidden, 
and aggressive risk taking and creation of 
credit against credit are not allowed. Sabur 
Mollah, Associate Professor of Finance at 
SBS, explains how business is done. 

“Islamic banking is about partnership 
and mutual funding based on profit-loss 
sharing. The entrepreneur and the bank 
both invest money in the business and 
become partners. They share the pro¬ 
fit, and if there is a loss they will share 
that too. The loss sharing is one of the 
advantages of Islamic banking, but there 
are also drawbacks. For example, access 
to Islamic banking systems is difficult for 
poor people, even though Islamic banks 
have adopted micro financing on a limited 
scale. However, you cannot borrow from 
Islamic banks if you do not have equity 
participation,” Sabur says. 

The partnership-idea works both ways 
in Islamic banks. Customers do not receive 
interest when they put their savings into a 
bank account. Instead they share any profit 
the bank may make. 

Multi-layer governance system 

Sabur’s main research field is corporate 
governance in banks, and recently he has 
compared governance in Islamic banks 
with governance in conventional banks. Is¬ 
lamic banks have two levels of governance: 
a regular board and a board called the Sha¬ 
ria board. The latter monitors the regular 
board to ensure that the bank follows the 
Islamic regulations. Sabur and a colleague 


in Australia have studied empirical data 
from a large number of banks, most of 
them operating in Muslim countries, to see 
whether this affects the banks’ performance 
or not. 

“We found that the additional level of 
governance - the Sharia board - improves 
the performance of Islamic banks. We also 
found that it is important for the Sharia 
board to be a supervisory board and not 
only an advisory board. 

Not allowed to speculate 

Islamic banking is an alternative way of 
doing business, and Sabur suggests that 
conventional banks might benefit from 
learning more about it. In Western countri¬ 
es with large Muslim populations some of 
the regular banks are now trying out new 
ways of meeting their customer’s demands. 

“In the United Kingdom some conven¬ 
tional banks, for example HSBC, Lloyds 
and Barclays, are opening a small Islamic 
window to serve their Muslim customers. 
There they will do business together 
without interest,” says Sabur. 

One reason behind the increasing cu¬ 
riosity for this type of banking is the fact 
that they did a lot better than conventio¬ 
nal banks during the financial crisis. Since 
they share their customers’ losses they are 
more likely to be cautious and selective 
when investing. And when the crash in the 
American housing market - the subpri¬ 
me credit crisis - spread to conventional 
banks over the world, it didn’t affect 
Islamic banks as much. 

“Islamic banks only do business based 
on real assets, like a shop or a factory, and 
they cannot buy liabilities. They are not 
allowed to take risks based on artificially 
created assets, like the securitisation of debt 
instruments. Academics generally believe 


that the prohibition of securitisation of debt 
helped Islamic banks survive the global 
financial crisis,” Sabur says. 

Supervisory boards for financial stability 

Sabur suggest that conventional banks 
could establish a mechanism similar to a 
supervisory board - a function that would 
keep an eye on ethical factors and what is 
best for society, and not only on stockhol¬ 
der interests. 

“Stockholders always want the bank 
to take higher risks in order to make more 
money, but the taxpayers will have to pay 
for the bailout if the bank fails. You need 
to have some kind of regulation to keep 
the financial system healthy, otherwise we 
will experience a new financial crisis every 
ten years. It would serve the public interest 
for conventional banks to have some type 
of committee that can tell the board of 
directors what they can and cannot do.” ■ 



Sabur Mollah works as Associate Professor of 
Finance at SBS and has done extensive research 
within market reactions to dividend policy, 
asset pricing behaviour, market efficiency and 
volatility, and corporate governance. 
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America 

10 % 


Nordic area 

14% 


Europe 
(Non nordic) 

53 % 


FIGUR 1. Geographical origin of incoming 
exchange students academic year 2014/15. 



- Nordic area 7 % 


Europe 
(Non nordic) 

55,5 % 


FIGUR 2. Outgoing exchange 
destinations academic year 2014/15 


Internationalisation on the agenda 


Globalisation is affecting education world-wide. In order to remain competitive, public and private 
institutions of higher education are rapidly changing into global actors. For Stockholm Business 
School, internationalisation is a key feature of a wider agenda to provide research, education and 
collaboration with society on the highest level. 


IN TODAYS GLOBALISED world, 
business schools have opportunities that go 
beyond the borders of their own country. 
The same goes for students and researchers, 
who face unprecedented choices and seek 
international experiences. Associate Pro¬ 
fessor Matti Skoog, Head of International 
Affairs at SBS, believes that openness is the 
best way to adapt to these new conditions. 

“We cannot hide from globalisation. 

It is impacting everything that concerns 
our school - education, research and col¬ 
laboration. By meeting this challenge, we 
choose to be strategically proactive rather 
than reactive. We choose to embrace the 
principles of globalisation and to connect 
with the wider world. ” 

Going global and mobile 

For the past 15 years, Stockholm Business 
School has undergone a systematic and 
extensive process of internationalisation. 


This has included expanding the school’s 
portfolio of partnerships and student ex¬ 
change, as well as working to strengthen 
relationships with strategic partners. SBS 
now has over 100 partner universities in 
some 30 countries across the globe. To 
meet the demands of the market, all pro¬ 
grammes are designed in accordance with 
the Bologna process, and SBS offers an 
extensive education portfolio in English. 

“We are looking to further evolve our 
international focus, scope and content. 
Our ambition is to increase the number 
of double-degree agreements with other 
universities, and to increase the mobility 
of our teachers and staff. Mobility in 
terms of staff exchange and sabbaticals is 
something that we are very much trying 
to encourage. We are also endeavouring 
to regularly host international conferen¬ 
ces and workshops. For example, the 
school is arranging the 30th Interdiscipli¬ 


nary Perspectives on Accounting Confe¬ 
rence in July 2015”, says Matti. 

Benefits beyond borders 

There are many benefits to research collabo¬ 
ration and internationalisation according to 
Matti- such as enhancing research know¬ 
ledge and increasing cultural awareness. 

“At Stockholm University and Stock¬ 
holm Business School, we aim to further 
increase the employability of our students 
at the national and international level, and, 
as part of the learning institution, provide 
our staff with continuous opportunities to 
exchange ideas and find new challenges 
in both teaching and research. Student 
exchanges and joint training program¬ 
mes provide the students with personal 
experiences of cross-cultural collaboration 
and add international perspectives to the 
training programmes. Internationalisation is 
enriching to everyone.” ■ 
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Partner 

universities 

A selection 

In 2014, we continued to broaden our inter¬ 
national scope by expandingour portfolio 
of partnerships, student exchanges as well 
as deepening relationships with strategic 
partners. Stockholm Business School now 
has over 100 partner universities in some 
30 countries across the globe. 
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An academic MBA with a 
firm connection to reality 


Johan Hoglund, 32, balanced his management position at Philips with studies for an MBA from 
Stockholm Business School. In addition to a coveted masters degree, the training provided him 
with valuable insights and knowledge that he was immediately able put into practice at work. 
'Tor example, my thesis became the basis for our strategic work”, he says. 


JOHAN HOGLUND IS 32 years old 
and CEO of Philips Healthcare Sweden. 
A couple of years ago, he heard about 
a master’s programme at Stockholm 
University that was specifically designed 
for professionals wanting to develop 
as managers. The programme is called 
Executive Master of Business Adminis¬ 
tration (EMBA) and is designed to enable 
students to combine their studies with 


work. The programme takes two years 
to complete and awards higher education 
credits. 

“Ever since I finished my bachelor’s de¬ 
gree, I’ve wanted to take a master’s degree, 
but work and other things got in the way. 
With the MBA programme at Stockholm 
University, I found a way to combine my 
work with studies. It also had many other 
benefits.” 


Since everyone admitted to the 
programme is required to have several 
years of work experience in management 
positions, this creates a good foundation 
for exciting discussions. 

Johan argues that this also means that 
the programme is firmly grounded in 
reality. ’’The classes were filled with inte¬ 
resting discussions that allowed glimpses 
into challenges and issues faced by other 
people in similar positions. This gave me 
new tools to deal with challenges in my 
job. At the same time, the classes became a 
free zone where I was able to reflect on my 
work. I was able to sit down, listen, and 
think about what we could do differently 
as a company, but also as an individual at 
the company.” 

The final six months are dedicated 
to writing the master’s thesis, and this is 
where all the courses are woven together. 

It is recommended for students to base 
the thesis on the company they work for. 
Johan wrote about strategic perspectives 
for adapting to the market, and his thesis 
became the basis for strategic work at 
Philips Healthcare. 

“A large part of the thesis was based 
on interviews with clients, which has 
been extremely valuable to me and the 
company and has provided many new 
insights.” ■ 


This gave me new tools 
to deal with challenges in 
my job. At the same time, 
the classes became a free 
zone where I was able to 
reflect on my work. 
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Unique programme in 
Operations Management 


Stockholm Business School at Stockholm University has some of the most 
popular master's programmes in Sweden. The latest addition is Operations 
Management and Control, which offers an unique opportunity in Sweden to 
study the subject without a background as an engineer. 


“NORMALLY, ALL THE world’s business schools 
have a master’s programme in Operations Mana¬ 
gement. In Sweden, however, this has traditionally 
been organised by the technical universities”, says 
Mandar Dabhilkar, Associate Professor in Opera¬ 
tions Management at Stockholm Business School and 
responsible for the programme. 

When Mandar Dabhilkar took on the task of 
developing the programme, the vision was to provide 
a solid academic logistics programme in Stockholm. 

“There are good programmes in Linkoping, Lund 
and Gothenburg, but we have not had a good Ope¬ 
rations Management programme in Stockholm. The 
business community in Stockholm needs one, and the 
demand is high among students.” 

Not only for engineers and economists 

Operations Management is commonly called Supply 
Chain Management and encompasses design and 
management, as well as the development of pro¬ 
ducts, services, processes and supply chains. The four 
semesters of the master’s programme cover a variety 
of topics, including production management, pur¬ 
chasing, distribution logistics, project management 
and change management. In the final semester, the 
students write a thesis. 

“What makes our programme unique is that we 
cater to all students regardless of their undergraduate 
education - not only to engineers or economists. I 
believe that more knowledge about Operations Ma¬ 
nagement is needed among managers and specialists 
at all levels and in different types of organisations”, 
explains Mandar. 

Exclusive mentor programme 
for the ten best students 

Admissions to the programme are carried out in 
accordance with international regulations, and out of 
the hundreds of applicants, a maximum of fifty will 
be accepted. Out of these fifty candidates, about ten 
of the very best students will be given the opportuni¬ 
ty to take part in a mentor programme sponsored by 
the business community. 



“We will set up the best students with a number 
of interested companies and let them ‘speed date’. 

The aim is for the companies to form a relationship 
with promising potential employees and support them 
throughout the programme, thereby creating oppor¬ 
tunities for both parties”, says Ann Bertling, Business 
Manager at Kvadrat Academy - a company that 
collaborates with Stockholm Business School on men¬ 
torships, livecase and networking. These ingredients 
help make the programme unique and attractive. ■ 


Mandar Dabhilkar, 
Associate Professor in 
Operations Manage¬ 
ment, is responsible 
for the master's pro¬ 
gramme in Operations 
Management and 
Control at SB5. 







TOP 100 

Stockholm University is ranked among 
the top 100 universities in the world* 

BUSINESS 

& BEYOND 

At SBS we offer education and research 
with a humanistic, cultural and societal- 
orientation that widens the accepted notions 
of business studies and our possibilities to 
Palmes of Excellence grasp and transform the world 


BUSINESS SCHOOL 

WITH SIGNIFICANT 

international influence partner universities around the world 





According to Academic Ranking of World Universities (ARWU) and Times Higher Education World University Rankings. 
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Results 2014 


OPENING BALANCE: 23,416.1 


REVENUE 

(MSEK) 

STATE EDUCATION FUNDING: 

119,502.6 

STATE RESEARCH GRANTS: 

23,805.3 

EXTERNAL RESEARCH FUNDING*: 

13,670.9 

EXECUTIVE PROGRAMMES: 

15,299.0 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES: 

2,242.5 

TOTAL REVENUE: 

174,520.3 

COSTS 


PERSONNEL: 

-105,287.0 

PREMISES: 

-20,510.7 

OPERATING COSTS: 

-17,236.5 

OVERHEADS: 

-26,945.9 

DEPRECIATION: 

-2,653.0 

TOTAL COSTS: 

-172,633.1 

NET RESULT: 

1,887.2 

CLOSING BALANCE: 

25,303.3 


*Major external research contributors 

Swedish Transport Administration 
Riksbankens jubileumsfond 

Forskaskolan Management och IT, Uppsala universitet 
Swedish Research Council 
FARs Jubileumsfond, FAR SRS 
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KEY STATISTICS 



2013 

2014 

Students, full-time equivalent 

2730 

2828 

Students, total registered 

5660 

5831 

Number of degrees awarded 

1073 

1088 

APPLICANT STATISTICS AUTUMN 2014 

Programme 

total number of applicants 

per admission 

Bachelor: Business Administration 

4554 

15,2 

Bachelor: Business Administration and Political Science 

3105 

38,9 

Bachelor: Global Management 

3403 

22,7 

Bachelor: Market Communication and IT 

1640 

10,4 

Master: Accounting, Auditing and Analysis 

745 

12,4 

Master: Banking and Finance 

1292 

25,8 

Master: Consumer & Business Marketing 

1231 

16,4 

Master: Management Studies 

1225 

16,3 

Master: Operations Management And Control 

890 

17,8 
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Organisation 


STAFF AT STOCKHOLM BUSINESS SCHOOL: 

Total researchers/lecturers: 85 
Professors: 11 
Associate Professors: 21 
Assistant Professors: 42 
Guest Lecturers: 3 
Other: 8 

PhD students: 37 
Administrative staff: 35 


NEW RECRUITMENTS 2014 
Management: 

Carl Cederstrom, Assistant Professor 
Svante Schriber, Assistant Professor 
Anselm Schneider, Assistant Professor 
Krishna Venkitachalam, Assistant Professor 

Accounting 

Charlotta Bay, Assistant Professor 
Pontus Hedlin, Assistant Professor 
01 of Isaksson, Assistant Professor 
Desheng Wu, Associate Professor 

Marketing: 

Niklas Bondesson, Assistant Professor 
Joel Hietanen, Assistant Professor 

Our Advisory Board: 

The Advisory Board is one part of our wider attempt to make the business 
education at Stockholm University one of the foremost in Europe. Through 
the Advisory Board we have created a platform for extended and deepened 
collaboration between Stockholm Business School, the business world and the 
public sector. The aim is to stimulate new ideas and to strengthen the School's 
future competitiveness. 

Members of the Advisory Board: 

Li Malmstrom, Convener. Assistant Professor, PhD (econ).Stockholm Business 
School 

Marianne Hamilton, Chairman. Member of the Board of Directors ofMeda, 
Connecta and Etikkollegiet 

Artur Engel, Member of the Board of Directors ofMarimekko 
Patrik Hogberg, Country President Loomis, Sweden and Regional President Nordic 
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Christer Westermark 

Implementeringav redovisning som styrmetod. Om hallbarhetsredovisningens 
effekter i statligt agda foretag. 
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Tales of transformation: Expatriate encounters with local contexts. A 
postcolonial reading. 
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Multinational Enterprises, Sociopolitical Constraints and Intermediaries. A 
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Commercialising social media. A study of fashion (blogo)spheres. 
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state. The International Entrepreneurship 
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Sevin Efe 

User-generated place brand equity on 
Twitter: The dynamics of brand associa¬ 
tions in social media. Place Branding and 
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Pajunen Kalle 
Tikkanen Henrikki 
Tainio Risto 
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Aspara Jaakko 
Aula Hanna-Mari 
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Tikkanen Henrikki 
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Bay Charlotta 
Catasus Bino 
Johed Gustav 

Situatingfinancial literacy. Critical Per¬ 
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Berglund Karin 
Tillmar Malin 
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entrepreneuring as gendered play.Scandi- 
navian Journal of Management 

Brunzell Tor 
Liljeblom Eva 
Loflund Anders 
Vaihekoski Mika 

Dividend policy in Nordic listed firms. 
Global Finance Journal, 25(2), 124-135 

Brunzell Tor 

A Model of Optimal Dividend Policy to 
Maximize Shareholder Wealth. When 
Taxes are Considered. Journal of Business 
and Economics, 5(7), 1068-1078 

Brunzell Tor 
Liljeblom Eva 

Gender Representation of Boards in Nordic 
Firms. Its Consequences on Board’s Com¬ 
position and Work., 33(6), 523-534 

Chang Han Lee 
Ko Eunju 

Tikkanen Henrikki 
Phan T. 

Aiello G. 


Cao M. 

Donvito R. 

RaithelS. 
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SPA Brands, cross-cultural Perspectives. 
Journal of Business Research, 67(10), 
2155-2163 

Concha-Ferreira Jose Ignacio 
Brands, welfare and welfare-cool. Epheme¬ 
ra : Theory and Politics in Organization, 
14(1), 109-17 

Enqvist Julius 
Graham Michael 
Nikkinen Jussi 

The impact of working capital manage¬ 
ment on firm profitability in different 
business cycles. Evidence from Finland. 
Research In International Business and 
Finance, 32,36-49 

Eriksson Kent 
Jonsson Sara 
Lindbergh Jessica 
Lindstrand Angelika 
Modeling-firm specific internationali¬ 
zation risk. An application to banks' risk 
assessment in lending tofirms that do 
international business. International 
Business Review, 23(6), 1074-1085 

Frostling-Henningsson Maria 
Hedbom Martin 
Wilandh Ludvig 

Intentions to buy organic not manifested 
in practice. British Food Journal, 116(5), 
872-887 

Giovanardi Massimo 
Luca relli Andrea 
L'Espoir Decosta Patrick 
Co-performing tourism places. The "Pink 
Night" festival. Annals of Tourism Resear¬ 
ch, 44„ 102-115 

Graham Michael 

A behavioural approach to working 
capital management. European Journal 
of Finance 

Gummesson Evert 

Productivity, quality and relationship 
marketing in service operations. A revisit 
in a new service paradigm. International 
Journal of Contemporary Hospitality 
Management, 26(5), 656-662 

Gummesson Evert 

The theory/practice gap in B2B marketing, 
reflections and search for solutions. 

The journal of business & industrial 
marketing, 

29(7-8), 619-625 

Gummesson Evert 
Kuusela Hannu 
Narvanen Elina 

Reinventing marketing strategy by recas¬ 
ting supplier/customer roles. Journal of 
Service Management, 

25(2), 228-240 


Gummesson Evert 

Commentary on the role of innovation 
in drivingthe economy. Lessons from the 
global financial crisis. Journal of Business 
Research, 

67(1), 2743-2750 

Gustavsson Bengt 
Aage Lars-Johan 

Conceptualizing for managerial relevance 
in B2B research-A grounded theory app¬ 
roach. The journal of business & industrial 
marketing, 29(7-8), 626-632 

Hagstromer Bjorn 
Norden Lars 
Zhang Dong 

How aggressive are high-frequency traders? 
The Financial Review, 

49(2), 395-419 

Hagstromer Bjorn 
Norden Lars 

Closing Call Auctions atthe Index Futures 
Market. Journal of futures markets, 34(4), 
299-319 

Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
Defying interpretation. Dwelling on and 
delving into metonymy. Culture and Organi¬ 
zation, 20(3), 232-249 

Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
Transparency redux. Critical Perspectives on 
Accounting, 25(8), 851- 

Hietanen Joel 
Sihvonen Antti 
Tikkanen Henrikki 
Mattila Pekka 

"Managerial storytelling". How we produce 
managerial and academic stories in quali¬ 
tative B2B case study research. Journal of 
Global Scholars of Marketing Science, 24(3), 
295-310 

Huhtala Juho-Petteri 
Sihvonen Antti 
Frosen Johanna 
Jaakkola Matti 
Tikkanen Henrikki 

Market orientation, innovation capability 
and business performance. Insights from 
the global financial crisis. Baltic Journal of 
Management, 9(2), 134-152 

Kumar Nishant 
YakhlefAli 

How capabilities evolve in a born global 
firm? A case study of an Indian know¬ 
ledge-intensive service born global firm. 
Journal of Entrepreneurship in Emerging 
Economies, 6(3), 223-242 

Karrbom Gustavsson Tina 
Hallin Anette 

Rethinking dichotomization. A critical 
perspective on the use of hard and soft in 
project management research. Internatio¬ 
nal Journal of Project Management, 32(4), 
568-577 

Laurell Christofer 
Sandstrom Christian 

Disruption and social media. Entrantfirms 


as institutional entrepreneurs.lnternational 
Journal of Innovation Management, 

18(3), 1-17 

MobarekAsma 
Mollah Sabur 
Keasey Kevin 

A Cross-Country Analysis of Herd Behavior 
in Europe. Journal of international financial 
markets, institutions, and money, 

32,107-127 

MobarekAsma 

Regional volatility: common or country 
specific? Exploration of international stock 
market. Studies in Economics and Finance, 
31(4), 406-425 

MobarekAsma 
Ka Ionov Alovaddin 

Comparative performance analysis between 
conventional and Islamic banks. Empirical evi¬ 
dence from OIC countries. Applied Economics, 
46(3), 253-270 

MobarekAsma 
Fiorante Angelo 

The prospects of BRIC countries. Testing 
weak-form market efficiency.Research In 
International Business and Finance, 
30,217-232 

Peltomaki Jarkko 

The relation between manager description 
and fund performance. Evidence from 
emerging market hedge funds. Journal of 
Derivatives & Hedge Funds, 20(1), 52-70 

Pihl Christofer 

Brands, community and style. Exploring 
linking value in fashion blogging.Journal 
of Fashion Marketing and Management, 
18(1), 3-19 

Pratima Verma 
Mohapatra Siddharth 
LowstedtJan 

Ethics Training in the Indian IT Sector, formal, 
Informal or Both. Journal of Business Ethics 

Skoglund Annika 
Borjesson Mats 

Mobilizing ‘juvenocratic spaces’ by the 
biopoliticization of children through sus¬ 
tainability. Children’s Geographies, 12(4), 
429-446 

Teigland Robin 
Di Gangi Paul M. 

Flaten Bjorn-Tore 
Giovacchini Elia 
Pastorino Nicolas 

Balancingon a tightrope. Managing the 
boundaries of a firm-sponsored OSS 
community and its impact on innovation 
and absorptive capacity. Information and 
organization, 24(1), 25-47 

Thanem Torkild 
Wallenberg Louise 

Just doing gender? Transvestism and the 
power of underdoing gender in everyday life 
and work. Organization 





Ulver Sofia 
Ostberg Jacob 

Moving up, down or sideways? Exploring 
consumer experience of identity and 
status incongruence. European Journal of 
Marketing, 48(5-6), 833-853 

Walz Markus 
Hingston Sean 
Andehn Mikael 

The magic of ethical brands. Interpas¬ 
sivity and the thievish joy of delegated 
consumption. Ephemera : Theory and 
Politics in Organization, 14(1), 57-80 

Wiese! Fredrika 
Modell Sven 

From New Public Management to New 
Public Governance? Hybridization and Im¬ 
plications for Public Sector Consumerism. 
Financial Accountability & Management, 
30(2), 175-205 

von Scheele Fabian 
Haftor Darek M. 

Cognitive Time Distortion on the 
Performance of Economic Organizations. 
Systems research and behavioral science, 
31(1), 77-93 

Wu Desheng Dash 
Olson David L. 

A System Dynamics Modelling of Contagi¬ 
on Effects in Accounts Risk Management. 
Systems research and behavioral science, 
31(4), 502-511 

Wu Desheng D. 

Olson David L. 

Luo Cuicui 

A Decision Support Approach for Accounts 
Receivable Risk Management. IEEE Trans¬ 
actions on Systems, Man, and Cybernetics: 
Systems, 44(12), 1624-1632 

Wu Desheng Dash 
LiuJia 

Olson David L 

Simulation Decision System on the 
Preparation of Emergency Resources Using 
System Dynamics. Systems research and 
behavioral science 

Wallstedt Niklas 
Grossi Giuseppe 
Almqvist Roland 

Organizational solutions for financial 
sustainability. A comparative case study 
from the Swedish municipalities. Journal 
of Public Budgeting, Accounting and 
Financial Management, 26(1), 181-218 

Xu Caihong 

Trading patience, order flows and liquidity 
in an index futures market. Journal of 
futures markets, 

34(8), 731-756 

Xu Caihong 

Expiration-Day Effects of Stock and Index 
Futures and Options in Sweden. The 
Return of the Witches. Journal of futures 
markets, 34(9), 868-882 


Book chapters 

Berglund Karin 
Wigren-Kristoferson Caroline 
Ethnographic approaches to entrepre¬ 
neurship and small business research. 
What lessons can we learn?. Handbook 
of Research Methods and Applications 
in Small Business and Entrepreneurship 
201-227 


Bjorner Emma 

Imagineering Chinese mega-cities in the 
age of globalization. Branding Chinese me¬ 
ga-cities policies, practices and positioning, 
106-120 

Carrington Thomas 
Johed Gustav 

How the business press stabilizes and 
destabilizes notions of audit failure.The case 
of Intrum Justitia. Organizations and the 
Media Organizing in a Mediatized World, 
116-131 

Dolles Harald 
Soderman Sten 

Sponsoring as a strategy to enter, develop 
and defend markets.advertising patterns 
of the Beijing Olympic Games'sponsoring 
partners. Asian inward and outward FDI 
new challenges in the global economy, 
36-64 

Frostling-Henningsson Maria 
"Anthropomorhic brand presenters:The 
appeal of Frank the Sheep”. Brand Mascots: 
And Other Marketing Animals, 141-162 

Fyrberg YngfalkAnna 
Idrottssponsring och etik. I grazonen en 
antologi om idrottens etiska utmaningar, 
85-97 

Jensen Tommy 

On adiaphoric organizations and adiaphoric 
organizational members. Liquid organiza¬ 
tion Zygmunt Bauman and organization 
theory, 13-34 

Jensen Tommy 

Zygmunt Bauman.the Holocaust and 
Organization Studies. On the shoulders of 
giants, 31-46 

Peltomaki Jarkko 
Graham Michael 

On the importance of trend gaps in asses¬ 
sing equity market correlations.Emerging 
markets and the global economy, 583-601 

Peltomaki Jarkko 
Vahamaa Emilia 

Friday the Thirteenth and Stock Index 
Returns. Contributions to Mathematics, Sta¬ 
tistics, Econometrics, and Finance, 393-408 

Svendsen Jens Martin 

Fallet. Att lara en foretsgsekonom atttanka 
, 133-156 

Thanem Torkild 
Varlander Sara 

Fun-parks or parkour?the ambiguities and 
paradox of planning pro-creative office 
design. The Handbook of Management and 
Creativity 

Thomson Kerstin 
Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
Martensson Maria 

Thequestfor public value inthe Swedish 
museum transition. Public value manage¬ 
ment, measurement and reporting 


Books 

Larsson Par 
LowstedtJan 

Strategier och forandringsmyter.ett orga- 
niseringsperspektiv pa skolutveckling och 
lararesarbete. 

Studentlitteratur 


Other 

Ahl Helene 
Berglund Karin 
Pettersson Katarina 
Til I mar Malin 

Can government support both women 
and entrepreneurship? 

Ahl Helene 
Berglund Karin 
Pettersson Katarina 
Tillmar Malin 

Is institutional support for women’s 
entrepreneurship feminist? 

Alkhaled-Studholme Sophie 
Berglund Karin 

Reconceptualising ‘freedom and 
power' in entrepreneurship discourse. 
Examining motivations and experiences 
of female entrepreneurs in Saudi Arabia 
and Sweden. 

Berglund Karin 
Lindbergh Jessica 
Schwartz Birgitta 
Skoglund Annika 

Transformation from entrepreneurship to 
entrepreneurships.creating alternatives?. 

Berglund Karin 
Janne Tienari 

The Paradox of Alternative Entrepre- 
neurship.Doing, Undoing & Redoing 
Gender in a Contested Space. 

Bjorner Emma 
Liu Xinxin 

Culture and Creativity in Branding Chine¬ 
se Cities.The Case of Beijing. 

Branding Chinese Mega-cities.Policies, 
Practicies and Positioning. 

Dolles Harald 
Soderman Sten 

Branding and governance in sports. 

Best papers from the "Managing Sport” 
tracks at the EURAM Annual Meeting 
in Istanbul 2013. Sport, Business and 
Management, 4(4), 266-268 

Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
At the heart of accounting. Accounting, 
Auditing & Accountability Journal, 27(8), 
1342-1343 

Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
Martensson Hansson Maria 
Tamm Hallstrom Kristina Identifiering 
av parallella styrmodeller och deras 
olikheter.en studie av styrningens kom- 
plexitet. 

Holmgren Mikael 
Martensson Hansson Maria 
Tamm Hallstrom Kristina Continuities 
and discontinuities of management 
accounting and control.introducing Lean 
at the Swedish Social Insurance Agency. 

Holmgren Caicedo Mikael 
Transparency III. Critical Perspectives on 
Accounting 

Hoglund Linda 

Strategier och strategigenomforande.en 
forstudie inom Trafikverket. 

Jensen Tommy 

American Pragmatism and Organization: 
Issues and Controversies, M. Kelemen, 

N. Rumens (Eds.). Gower, Farnham, UK 
(2013), 238 pp.Scandinavian Journal of 
Management, 30(3), 384-385 


Jensen Tommy 

Myten om hallbar utveckling. Finsktid- 
skrift: kultur, ekonomi, politik, 21-30 

Jensen Tommy 

For daliga etiska kunskaper och fardighe- 
ter i ledningen. Organisation & samhalle, 
44-47 

Kumar Nishant 
Nordin Fredrik 

Sustaining long-term relationships in 
knowledge-intensive services.Case: Indian 
knowledge-intensive firms. 

Pashkevich Natallia 
Haftor Darek 

About IT unemployment.reflecting on 
Normative Aspects of the ‘Broken Link'. 

Pashkevich Natallia 
Haftor Darek 

IT-Driven Productivity at the Individual 
Level.complementarities Matter. 

Pashkevich Natallia 

A Search for Patterns of Effective IT-Use 
atthe Individual Level.a Complementarity 
Theory-Based Approach. 

Petersson Cristojfer 

Behind performance evaluations.control 
and surveillance. 

Schwartz Birgitta 

The Swedish debate about the cruel meat 
industry.will it resist affected ignorance 
and change the animals’ situation?. 

Segercrantz Beata 
Sveiby KarTErik 
Berglund Karin 

Innovating the Jack of all Trades.a review of 
innovation in management research. 

Shoai Randy 

MNEs and the Intermediary System in 
Heavily Constrained Markets.The Case of 
Swedish MNEs in the Iranian Market. 

Thanem Torkild 

Difference, Diversity and Inclusion in 
Monstrous Organizations. Equality, Diver¬ 
sity and Inclusion, 33(7) 

Thomas Amos Owen 
Marandu Edward 

Unscrambling borders within Southern 
Africa:Non-tariff barriers facing businesses 
in smaller states. 

Thomas Amos Owen 

‘Would you hire this person? Empowering 
voters in Peru'. Media Development, 
2014(3) 

Wallstedt Niklas 
Almqvist Roland 
Catasus Bino 

Det sir bade teorin och tillampningen av 
New Public Management som ska par 
radda organisationerl., 1(2), 50-53 
Thanem Torkild 

Monstrous leaders. A new leadership 
category. Mercury, 64-67 

Yngfalk Carl 
Fyrberg YngfalkAnna 

Governing Consuming Bodies: Neo-liberal 
Marketing Managerialism and Consumers' 
Struggle with Losing Weight. 
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